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Memorabilia. 

E National Review for August contains 

an interesting paper by Mr. J. D. U. 
Ward on ‘ War and Wild Life.’ War does 
not, the writer says, broadly regarded, much 
affect wild life, though it probably in 1914-18 
saved the Scottish Wild-Cat and hel the 
hold on life of the Golden Eagle. The crea- 
ture most endangered by war is the Whale. 
Mr. Ward devotes a good deal of space to 
showing how manifold is the pressure only too 
likely, if not counteracted, to end in the 
extermination of all species of whales; and 
concludes his article with appeal to natural- 
ists to use what influence they have in their 
behalf. The paper abounds in curious detail. 
Thus we are told of the exploitation of insects 
for war purposes. In East Africa retreating 
Germans noticed wild bees’ nests in trees 
beside the path. They wired the trees, and, 
when the British pursuers came up to the 
place, switched on an electric current, with 
pretty good, though temporary, success. The 
Japanese are said to have been using bees as 
Message carriers during the last two years. 
The messages, reduced photographically, are 
clamped on to the bee. One can but suppose 
that Mr. Ward is right in thinking this is 
more trouble than it is worth, especially as the 
bee’s homing flight has but a range of 4 to 5 
miles. Among experiments of the last war 
probably not generally known, is the training 
of seals to be locators of U-boats. They were 
not entirely satisfactory; and the improved 
hydrophone ere long superseded them. We 
will take but one more topic from this enter- 
taining collection of facts, and that because 
it concerns the present war: the use of eels. 
We have been importing live eels at £100 a 
ton from Holland and Denmark, although it 
1s computed that our own rivers and ponds 
could yield 10,000 tons of them a year. Their 
food value is high, and the Germans would 


seem to appreciate this, for we used to send 
5,000,000 elvers into Germany every May to 
restock their inland waters. It is not sur- 
prising that official advice enjoins upon us 
the use of our home-bred eels. 


E are glad to draw attention to the Journal 
of the Gypsy Lore Society for October, 
1940, for it contains a long account by Mr. 
Ferdinand Gerard Huth of Gypsy caravans. 
Gypsy life has for most people—at least in 
imagination—considerable attraction, and 
taking the living waggon as centre for the dis- 
course, all the good points of Gypsy existence 
can be most happily brought out. The num- 
erous photographs show the ingenuity, the 
sense of order, the wealth, and the wholesome 
pride focussed upon these wandering homes. 
They display, too, some little feeling for art 
in decoration—though the caravan seems to 
have evolved somewhat too late for much 
to be expected here. The  construc- 
tion of the waggons illustrates the well- 
known conscientious care bestowed on wood- 
work by the craftsman of generations past. 
There are five main types of waggon, each of 
which is exhaustively described and abund- 
antly illustrated. 


correspondent Mr. F. P. TWeyburn- 
Yarker writes to us: 

“The leader in The Times on Saturday, 
20 July is disquieting to all of us who respect 
the importance of records. To hand out 
‘ blindly ’ to the collectors of paper, documents 
and letters without even glancing through 
them, must involve the destruction of 
material of the utmost value and interest to 
future historians and compilers of family re- 
cords and memoirs. War involves wholesale 
destruction, we know. Individuals, however, 
can save something, and it is not yood to urge 
civilians to consign every scrap of paper, 
without a glance, to be pulped. The society 
of the future, should such action be taken, 
will suffer permanent impoverishment.’’ 


[X The Times for Thursday, July 25, will be 

found a note on the sale at Sotheby’s of the 
late Mr. William Roberts’s Library. It 
fetched £1,070; items mentioned are his col- 
lection of ‘‘ penny dreadfuls,’’ which realised 
£33; his series of sale catalogue of pictures, 
drawings, and prints, dating from the eight- 
eenth century to 1939, which made £54; and 
an interleaved copy of ‘ John Hoppner,’ by 
W. McKay, and W. Roberts, with numerous 
additions and corrections by Roberts for which 
£30 was paid. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


EDMUND SPENSER’S 
BROTHER-IN-LAW, JOHN TRAVERS. 


[? is not quite clear which biographer of 

Spenser was the first to make mention of 
the poet’s sister, Sarah, who became the wife 
of John Travers. John Hughes, writing in 
1715, does not mention her, nor does Henry 
John Todd in 1805. 

But the records of St. Fin Barre’s 
Cathedral, Cork, under the year 1623, contain 
this entry : 

George Lee, Dean, and the Chapter, grant to 
Robert Travers of Mooretown in Ibawn, Esq., 
a place of burial in the south side of the 
Chancel of our Church next the south wall at 
the window, now the most eastenr of the same 
side, in which place John Travers, father of the 
said Robert as well as Sara Spenser with his 
paternal grandmother as also his two brothers 
are buried. In which place the said Robert 
with our consent heretofore had erected a 
marble tomb until the next walls of the ruin 
being destroyed through age, in order that they 
may be repaired anew the said monument was 
removed for a time for the sake of safety. 2nd 
September. 

A note appended to this runs: 

[The above Sarah Spenser is said to have been 
sister of the poet].—_Vide ‘ Annals of St, Fin 
Barre’s Cathedral,’ by Richard Caulfield, LL.D., 
Cork, 1871. 

The tomb in question had obviously been in 
use for some time. John Travers’ mother was 
buried there and two of his sons, who appar- 
ently died young, were there laid to rest. 
Sara Spenser also. 

Betham tells us (MS. Pedigrees, Vol. 
XXxvili., p. 159, P.R.O, Belfast) that John 
Travers died on 30 Apr. 1618, and it is plain 
that the walls referred to could scarcely have 
gone into ruin in five years. They must have 
been fairly sound when the tomb was made. 

Who was this John Travers ? 

George Lillie Craik, Professor of English 
Literature, Queen’s College, Belfast, pro- 
duced in 1845 an interesting work entitled 

‘Spenser and His Poetry’ in which (Vol. 
iii., p. 250) is this passage: 

His sister, Sarah, probably accompanied the 
poet when he first went over to Ireland in 1580 
and at any rate afterwards resided with him 
when he settled at Kilcolman. A full and very 
clear account of her descendants will be found 
in the following extract from a communication 


with which we have been favoured by their re 
resentative, John Moore Travers Esq., of 
lifton near Cork :— 

“The family of Travers were settled at 
Nateby in the reign of Edward I till the reign 
of Philip and Mary. Nateby descended to 
Brian Travers, who sold it to George Strick. 
land who sold it to Leyburne. Brian 
settled at Pill, near Bristol, and had a son, 
John, who came over when Lord Grey de Wilton 
came. And he was the first o the, [ere of 
Travers that settled in Ireland], his John 
married Sarah Spenser . .. her marriage por. 
tion the townlands of Ardenbane and Knock. 
nacaple in Roche’s Country . . . some doubt as 
to power to do this . . . a bond passed for a 
sum of money as guarantee. The lands were 
held by the second son of John Travers, but 
they passed from the family so that neither 
lands nor bond are in their possession. John 
Travers’ eldest son married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Primate Boyle. The name of the second son, 
Zachary’s, wife is unknown. Zachary had two 
sons. e was Walter, Provost of Trinity Col 
lege, Dublin, and the other, John, was killed in 
1642. Neither of these had a son and their 
estates were devised to John Travers, second son 
of Sir Robert. Sir Robert left two sons, Richard 
and John, and two daughters, Margaret and 
Elizabeth.” 

It should be added that John Moore Travers 
also included in his statement that Primate 
Boyle was ancestor of the Earls of Cork. 

And, since the publication in 1845 of this 
“communication ’’ we have all followed it, 
almost as sheep follow the bell-wether, 
through a gap in the fence. 

In ‘ Historical and Topographical Notes of 
Mallow ’ the late Colonel Grove White repeats 
part, or all, of this. Miss Pauline Henley 
(‘Spenser in Ireland’) adopts it without 
question and even throws in a phrase as to 
John Travers being ‘‘another of the 
settlers,’ bringing him over with Lord Grey 
de Wilton. And the present writer, relying 
on information given to him by the late Mr. 
Graham Aldous of Gidding Hall, near Bury 
St. Edmunds, committed himself to the state 
ment that John Travers was a Lancashire 
man, was son of the Rev. Brian Travers, of 
Nateby, near Garstang, Lancs, and of Craw 
ley, Cheshire, and probably a relative of Wil- 
liam Lyon, Bishop of Ross, 1582, Bishop of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 1583, that Lyon, 4 
Cheshire man, appointed John Travers, 
Register (Registrar) of the Diocese of Ross. 
Further, that Brian Travers, of Nateby, 
clerk, of the Honour of Halton, Lane, 
described in a Pardon of 1558 as of Crawley, 
Budworth, and Lodge, all in Cheshire, was 
born in 1530, and had died by 1601, that his 


1N.B. The writer’s italics, 
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wife was Joan (Venables ?), that in an 
Inquisition post mortem of March 31, 1601, 
are mentioned the deaths of Brian and Joan 
and the surrender by their son, John, of cer- 
tain premises to William, Bishop of Cork and 
Ross, and to William Lyon, his son (vide ‘ N. 
and Q.’, clxvi. 149—Feb. 27, 1932). 

The fact is that Mr. John Moore Travers’ 

“communication ’’ above—made in complete 

faith—fairly bristles with errors, for 
just as the obviously French name of Travers 
came into England in 1066—as claimed by 
present representatives of the family—so it 
must have come to Ireland at, or shortly after, 
the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion in 
1169-70. In the year 1216 a John Travers 
appears with Florence, Bishop of Ross, Gal- 
frid Turvyll, Archdeacon of Dublin, and 
others, as witness to a Deed between Daniel, 
Bishop of Clone (Cloyne) and Galfrid de 
Barry (‘ Pipe Roll of Cloyne’ edited, 1859, 
by Richard Caulfield. Later edition pub- 
lished by Messrs. Guy and Co., Cork.). 
Incidentally, a John Travers appears in 1221 
as Alderman of London and in 1225-26 as 
Sheriff (‘Calendar of Ancient Deeds’). In 
1216, too, appears Robert Travers, Bishop 
(with the King’s consent) of Killaloe, Co. 
Clare, of which See he was deprived in 1221 
by the Legate of Pope Honorius ITI, the cause 
being unknown. The same Bishop, without a 
See, appears in the ‘Annals of Teuxbury’ 
(Tewkesbury) in 1224 as dedicating two large 
bells. In 1330, at his camp in Co. Meath, 
James Butler, 1st Earl of Ormonde, knighted 
Robert and Patrick Travers (Shaw’s ‘ Book 
of Knights’). In 1465-66 Peter Travers was 
Keeper of the Rolls of the King’s Chancery 
of Ireland (‘ Ancient Deeds,’ Vol. i, c. 831). 
In 1550 appears another Robert Travers, the 
cousin and chaplain of Sir John Travers, as 
Bishop of Leighlin of which See he was de- 
prived in 1555 by Queen Mary because he was 
a married man (Ware’s ‘ Bishops ’). Sir 
James Ware states that Robert Travers, 
Bishop of Killaloe, named above, was born 
at Drogheda, and he is of opinion that the 
second episcopal Robert died during Mary 

or’s reign. 

The career of John (afterwards Sir John) 
Travers, Master of the Ordnance in Ireland 
(1533-1558) may be traced in considerable de- 
tail through the Patent Rolls, Brewer’s 
‘Letters and Papers of Henry VIII,’ State 
Papers Domestic, Calendar of Carew MSS., 
etc., from his birth in Drogheda—where 
Travers, Bishop of Killaloe was born—his de- 
parture to England in early youth; his 


probable acquisition abroad of the military 
art in the service of Sir William Fitzwilliam, 
Earl of Southampton (d. 1542), whose secre- 
tary and also Ninseioe was husband of 
Travers’ sister; his ownership of a farm and 
houses at Ipswich and a house in London; his 
employment as ‘‘ gentleman waiter’ in the 
suite of the young Henry Fitzroy, Duke of 
Richmond ; his Constableship of Carlow; his 
appointment as Chief Pensioner ‘‘ because he 
speaks the language” (Irish ?); his Con- 
stableship of the Castle of Carrickfergus; the 
grant to him of the farm of the fishery of the 
Bann for the securing of which Henry Fitzroy 
wrote a letter on his behalf ; various grants to 
him of lands in Ireland; his knighthood in 
1550; his membership of the toe Deputy’s 
Council; his ‘‘ devices’ for the Government 
of Ireland; the various testimonies to his 
ability and his honesty ; his stipend of 6s. 8d. 
a day—perhaps equivalent to £5 of our cur- 
rency—his guard of thirty horsemen with a 
lieutenant and a guydon or standard-bearer ; 
his retirement in 1558 on a pension of 4s. a 
day with a guard of six horsemen and six 
hargabusshiers ’’ (Peditum Vibrellatorum) 
for life, and his death, 25 May 1562. 

Sir John Travers resided at Monkstown 
Castle near Dublin, and was probably buried 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in accordance with 
his testamentary request. His wife, Cycelie, 
survived him. She was kinswoman of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Secretary of State, and widow of John 
Pypho, merchant of Ipswich, whose will 
(P.C.C. 10, Crumwell) was dated 28 Aug. 
1537, and proved before the Bailiffs by the 
widow Cicely, 5 Oct. 1537. The Records of the 
Ipswich Corporation, 20 Jan. 1541/2, make 
it plain that Cicely had by then become wife 
of Travers; very probably the Ipswich pro- 
perty referred to in his 1539 letter to Mr. 
Fitzwilliam, his brother-in-law, came by 
marriage with John Pypho’s widow who also 
brought four Pypho children: Robert, Joan, 
Margaret, and Elizabeth. Consideration of 
these dates makes it almost certain that his 
son, Henry Travers, who pre-deceased him, 
was the offspring of an earlier marriage. 
Henry is buried at Monkstown, having had 
for wife Genett Preston, daughter of Jenico 
Preston, third Viscount Gormanston, of 
which marriage were two children: Kath- 
erine, who was the wife of John Cheveres 
(Cheevers) of Macetown, Co. Meath, and 
Marie. the wife of James Eustace, third and 
last Viscount Baltinglas. Genett, widow of 
Henry Travers, married secondly Robert 
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mentioned above, subsequently of 
Holywood, Co. Dublin, of which union there 
were two sons and two daughters, The elder 
son is not mentioned in Sir John Travers’ will 
but the words in it ‘‘my house of St. Mary 
Abbaye, bv Dublin, the parks, closes and lands 
belonging thereto to the use of Travers Pypho 
otherwise surnamed Travers, second son to 
Robert Pypho”’ indicate another son, and, 
although a daughter, Frances Pypho is men- 
tioned, the second daughter Cicely Pypho is 
not. Their mother, Genett, was buried 30 
Dec. 1599, the names of her children being 
recorded as Travers, Frances, and Cicely. 
(Funeral Entry, Office of Arms, Dublin 
Castle). 

The family name of Sir John Travers’ 
second wife has not been ascertained. Her 
son, Robert Pypho, derived much advantage 
from the fact of her kinship to Walsingham. 
In the words of Goldsmith he ‘‘ claimed 
kindred there and had his claim allowed ”’ 
(State Papers passim). A possible clue to 
her origin may be gleaned from Travers’ 
letter, 20 Dec. 1539, to Fitzwilliam, in which 
he sends his commendations to his sister (Fitz- 
william’s wife) and to his brother and sister 
Foske (‘Calendar of Carew MSS.’ No. 137). 
This ‘‘ Foske ’? was Anthony Fortescue, thus 
foreshortened into Foske, afterwards Marshal 
of the Army in Ireland, whose name is men- 
tioned in conjunction with that of Travers in 
S.P. iii., 536. Cicely Travers als Pypho may 
have been a Fortescue. 

Travers Pypho was a beneficiary under Sir 
John Travers’ will and it looks as if it was 
intended that he should assume the surname 
of Travers, but he pre-deceased his father, 
Robert Pypho, to whom St. Mary’s Abbey 
came, for there he died, in 1609 leaving two 
daughters (Betham’s ‘ Pedigrees ’) : —Cicely, 
the wife of Gerald Aylmer (Bartholomew 
Aylmer according to Lodge, Vol. vii, 48) and 
—— the wife of —— Sutton. 

Frances Pypho was also a beneficiary under 
the same will, in which a wish is exp 
that she should’ marry Edmund Eustace, 
brother of the subsequently rebellious and un- 
fortunate Baltinglas, a request with which 
she seems to have complied. Her husband, 
Edmund, sailed with the Armada against 
England, but got back alive to Spain. 
According to Betham she would seem to have 
‘married secondly some one named Sutton. 

As already stated, Marie Travers became 
the wife of James Eustace, third and last 
Viseount Baltinglas, who, not having as yet 
succeeded to the title, wrote in July 1568 a 


curious letter to Queen Elizabeth in which he 
calls his wife ‘cousin ’’ of Sir John Travers 
(Patent Rolls). Cousin is, of course, equiva: 
lent to granddaughter. Eustace wrote that 
he had gone ‘‘ to London to acquire some 
learning.’’ He complained that, during his 
absence from Ireland, the profits of his lands 
had been seized, adding that ‘‘ the want of 
learning in men of calling has produced many 
inconveniences’? and that he ‘‘ would be 
obliged to discontinue [his] studies for lack 
of maintenance.’’ He was probably a law 
student at one of the Inns of Court. Twelve 
years afterwards he went into rebellion and 
fled in 1581 to Spain, where he died, Decem- 
ber 1585. His widow, Mary Travers, married 
secondly Sir Gerald Aylmer. She died child- 
less at Monkstown and was buried there, 15 
Dec. 1610. According to her ‘ Funeral 
Entry ’’ she adopted ‘‘ Henrie Chiver, her 
sister’s sonne,’’ 

Sir John Travers was connected by blood 
or by marriage with many of the leading fami- 
lies of the Pale: with the Fitzgeralds (Earls 
of Leinster), Nettervilles, Barnewalls, Eus 
taces, Prestons, Nangles (Barons of Navan), 
Cusacks and others. This fact should be borne 
in mind in view of what is to follow. 

Contemporary with Sir John was John 
Travers of Ballykey in the Barony of Bal- 
rothery, north part of Co. Dublin, who also 
held property in Co. Meath. 


And in the Fiants and Pardons of the 
Tudor time we read of a score of Travers in 
Ireland, some in Co. Tipperary, but the most 
part sited not far away from Dublin and from 
Drogheda, which seems to have been the Irish 
point of origin of the family. 

Mention must be made too of Gilbert 
Travers, Summonister of the Court of Ex. 
chequer, 1584, and Clerk of the Crown and 
Peace for Co, Wicklow, 1586, if only for the 
fact that he was so much enamoured of the 
Christian name, John, that he called two of 
his sons by this name, i.e. John (Senior) and 
John (Junior). But neither of these was 
Sarah Spenser’s husband, for they both 
appear in a lawsuit of which the writer has an 
abstract: John Travers v. Mawde and 
Nathaniel Linch, 9 Nov. 1630, a Chancery 
suit at a date long after the deaths of John 


- and Sarah Travers of Cork. It may be added 


that John Travers (Senior), one of the plain- 
tiffs in this suit, was an official of the Court 
of Chancery. 

So much for Mr. John Moore Travers’ 
statement that his ancestor, John Travers, 
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was the first of the family that settled in 
Ireland. 

Again his reference to Brian Travers is not 
borne out by Brewer’s ‘ Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII,’ vol. iii., Part 2, from which 
jt is seen that Brian Travers died before 1528 
and that his heir was George Travers who, 
being under age, was given as ward to John 
Ford, the King’s feodary in Devon. There is 
no mention of a son John who, so far as one 
can judge, is a creation of the genealogist. 
Take Colonel Fishwick, F.S.A., in ‘N. and Q.’ 
2 Aug., 1884: 

I may say that John Travers, whose wife was 
Sarah Spenser, was son of Brian Travers of 
Pille, Parish of Bishoptawton, Devon, and had 
no traceable connexion with Lancashire. 


In the issue of the same journal of 25 Oct., 
1884, Colonel Fishwick is asked his reasons 
for this statement. His answer, 29 Nov., 
1884, is limited to stating that when prepar- 
ing his ‘ History of Garstang’ (in which 
parish is Nateby) no trace was found of this 
connection, and that a family of Travers was 
living at Pille in the time of Edward IV. But 
he was evidently unaware that his John 
Travers must have been born before 1528 and 
that, dying in April 1618, his (fictitious) pro- 
tégé must boos lived to a great age indeed and 
must have married when very old. But 
Colonel Fishwick’s answer to his questioner 
has a positive value, viz., that he found no 
connection between the Lancashire and the 
Devonshire families of Travers. Grosart, of 
course, could see John Travers springing only 
from Lancashire—Grosart who discovered 
nightingales in Lancashire ! 

Again Mr. John Moore Travers gives to the 
union of Travers and Spenser only two sons. 
In point of fact there were five sons, two of 
whom seem to have died young. The eldest 
surviving son, probably the eldest of the five, 
was Robert, and hence there is justification 
for a belief that his paternal grandfather was 
Robert Travers, perhaps the deprived Bishop 
of Leighlin. It is well known that in former 
times the eldest boy of a family usually bore 
the Christian name of his paternal grand- 
father and the eldest girl that of her maternal 
grandmother. At all events it seems so un- 
necessary to import a Travers from Lancashire 
or Devon or elsewhere, and to bring him over 
on the same ship as the Lord Deputy when a 
reasonably large number of men of the name 
were already in Ireland, where the family 

been known for centuries. 

Then Mr. John Moore Travers states that 
Robert, eldest son of John Travers, married 


Elizabeth, daughter of Primate Boyle. He 
did not know that Robert had been already 
twice married to (1) Katherine Nangle, and 
(2) Ellinor Terry; that Elizabeth Boyle was 
his third wife, and that she was sister of 
Primate Boyle and eldest daughter of Richard 
Boyle, Archbishop of Tuam.—See Lodge. 

And the pedigree in Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica, Series IV.; Vol. iv., 
1910-11, is simply exasperating. Here is a 
portion of it: 

Richard Travers, a.p. 1580 


Brion Travers 


Brion went to Ireland a.p, 1599, Secretary 
to the Earl of Leicester 


John of St. Barry’s, bork = Sarah Spenser 


Here are two Brions like brands of claret 
and an Earl of Leicester, a title which was 
dormant, having lapsed for thirty years, 
1588-1618. And, lest someone may say that 
the author of this slipshod pedigree meant 
Essex for Leicester, let it be added that Henry 
Cuffe was secretary to Essex. 

Reference may here be made to a Chancery 
lawsuit, abstract in the writer’s possession, 
5 Nov., 1625, Sir Robert Travers v. Sir 
Thomas Ashe. The plaintiff, of Mooretown 
(i.e., Ballinamona, near Courtmacsherry, 
Barony of Ibawn, Co. Cork) states that about 
seven years ago ‘‘some conversation took 
oo between Sir Thomas Ashe of Trim, Co. 

eath, and himself, regarding a marriage 
with Katherine Nangle, cosen and heire of 
Dame Elizabeth, wife to the said Sir Thomas 
...,’’ arranging a marriage portion of £100 
and free lodging and diet for the married 
pair and their servants during the lives of 
Sir Thomas and his wife. The marriage took 
place shortly after, and the young wife died 
leaving one child, a daughter. Sir Thomas 
Ashe had failed to pay the £100 or to assure 
to Travers the lands of Mooretown. Which 
looks as if Sir Thomas had some claim, on 
the Co. Cork property acquired by the Travers 
family. He was probably one of the num- 
erous jobbers in confiscated lands of the time. 

Take this marriage in conjunction with a 
passage in Lodge i., 222, regarding Eleanor 
Dowdall, wife of John Nangle, Baron of 
Navan, and of Eleanor Dowdall’s mother, 
whose third husband was Peter Travers of 
Cortilagh, Co. Meath, by whom she had 
Nicholas Travers, Anne, married to Patrick 
Netterodle of Dowth, and Catharine. Here is 
(Sir) Robert Travers marrying into one of 
the families previously named as of the 
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Travers circle. It would seem, then, to be 
a fair inference that his lineage was the same 
as that of the celebrated Master of the Ord- 
nance, Sir John Travers, 

It falls to be noted that in 1618, the year of 
this marriage, Robert Travers was twenty- 


Anne Luttrell 
d.s.p. 


seven years of age (Chancery Inquisition, 
No. 36, P.R.O., Dublin) and that knighthood 
was conferred upon him by Lord Falkland in 
July, 1625. In this connection, too, quota- 
tion may be made—in the form of a family 
tree—from Lodge, iii., 78 n. 


(1) = Jenico Gormanston= (2) Lady Catharine 
| 


Fitzgerald, eldest 
dau. of Gerald, 
9th Earl of Kildare, 


Elizabeth 
Nicholas = (1) Thomas 
Martin Nangle, 

Baron of 
Navan. 

= (2) Richard, 
Lord Delvin, 


| 
Catharine, 
159 


Baron of Slane 


Sir Robert Travers was a much-married 
man. The former Dublin Record Office 
had amongst its documents one with a curious 
and seldom-used legal title, dated 21 March, 
1629, viz.: ‘‘ Apostle ’’ concerning a licence 
of marriage between Robert Travers, Knight, 
and Ellinor Terry als Coppinger and Domi- 
nick Coppinger. He was therefore thrice 
married: (1) to Katherine Nangle, (2) to a 
widowed Ellinor Terry née Coppinger, and 
(3) to Elizabeth Boyle. The last marriage 
must have taken place at a date consonant 
with the statement that his children were very 
young at the time of his death in 1647. 

Three further references must be made to 


= Thomas Fleming, 


| 
Mary Genett 


Ellen, or 
= Michael d. 1599 Ellinor 
Fitzwilliams = (1) Henry = John Bathe 
f ravers of 
Dunamon = = (2) Robert Drumcondrath, 
Pipho Chancellor of 


the Exchequer 


Mr. John Moore Travers’ ‘‘communication”’: 

(a) Walter Travers, second Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1595-1598, was the 
son of a Nottingham goldsmith and had no 
known affinity with the Irish families of the 
name, 

(b) The ancestor of the Earls of Cork was, 
of course, Richard Boyle, the first Earl. 

(c) It is remarkable that no mention is 
made of Joseph Travers, John’s third surviv. 
ing son, who had a very distinguished scholas- 
tic and clerical career. 

W. H. Wetpty. 


(To be continued) 


CHESHIRE AND DORSET DIALECT 
WORDS. 
I.—CHESHIRE WorpDs. 


E following expressions were current 

in Cheshire, and probably in the border- 
ing counties, about fifty years ago. Having 
often heard them used, I can vouch for their 
genuineness. Those which are classifiable as 
true dialect are supplementary to the 
‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ 

Back-slaps. In games of marbles, the re- 
bound of a marble from a wall or other 
obstacle into the ring or against an opponent’s 
marble was technically termed ‘‘ back-slaps.’’ 
The effect on the game was nullified if the 
opponent cried ‘‘no back-slaps!’’ in time. 
Or ‘‘ back-slaps’’ might be barred by pre- 
arrangement. The idea is the same as in the 
Oxfordshire ‘‘ back-alley (‘E.D.D.’), and 
the Somerset ‘‘ back-carry ’’ (not in ‘ E.D.D.’) 

Barm-beer was the local name for what is 


now commonly known as ‘‘ stone ginger-beer.” 
It was nearly all home-brewed then. 

Chow, a turnip. The circumstances I asso- 
ciate with the word are that boys, who exist 
in a chronic state of hunger, used during their 
rambles to go into fields and ‘‘ get a chow,” 
which they consumed with the aid of a pocket- 
knife. Though ‘‘ chow’? may be connected 
with ‘‘chew’’ and ‘chaw,’’? it was not 
applied to any other forms of food than raw 
turnips, as also in ‘‘ carting chows,”’ “‘ a big 
field of chows.’’ 

Ciug-on, a ride on the back of a vehicle, or 
getting towed at a run by holding on to it; 
without the driver’s permission, or even his 
awareness until some meddlesome person 
shouted ‘‘ whip behind!’’ Approximations 
are seen in ‘ E.D.D.’s’ 2nd Click, 4 and 7. 

Cog, to crib or copy surreptitiously from 
another boy’s writing during school, Hence 
a cogger.’’ 

Cop-off, to make off, run away out of reach; 
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to evade a task or punishment. To ‘‘ cop off 
from school ’’ was to play truant. 

Cop on, to associate one’s self with, to make 
overtures with a view to companionship. 
“You needn’t try to cop on.” ‘‘ I saw you 
copping on to her in the lane.’’ Or ‘‘ cop 
on with.’’ Most often it had a slightly dero- 
gatory sense, 

Ganger, the oldest cow in a herd, looked 
on by herself and the others as the leader. I 
am reminded of this word by a recently- 
noticed passage in the Rev. J. G. Wood’s 
‘Man and Beast,’ (1874), chap xi: 

Should the fates be propitious, she arrives at 
the dignity of being senior cow, and never fails 
to assert that dignity on every occasion, When 
the cattle are taken out of the yard to their 

ture in the morning, and when they return 

it in the evening, she will rot allow any 
except herself to take the lead. I have heard 
of one instance where the man in charge of the 
cows would not allow the “ ganger,” as the 
head cow is often called, to go out first. The 
result was that she refused to go out at all; 
and in order to get her out of the yard the 
man had to drive all the other cows back again, 
80 a she might take her proper place at their 
ead. 


Mick was the usual word for a pigeon, 
especially the domesticated kind. 

Run-cuck. To seize a fellow creature un- 
expectedly by the collar of his jacket and the 
seat of his trousers and propel him rapidly 
in the desired direction was to ‘‘ give him a 
run-cuck.’’ This, I suppose, was the ‘‘ run ”’ ; 
the ‘‘ cuck,’’ not always administered, com- 
pleted the assault by throwing him face down- 
wards—‘ E.D.D.’s’ 1st Cuck, to throw, jerk. 

Stewpot, one who stews, i.e., studies harder 
than schoolboys think necessary. A contemp- 
tucvs epithet, naturally. 

A superstitious belief that whistling brings 
rain, as it brings wind to sailors, is implied 
in the time-honoured question addressed to a 

mates whistler: ‘‘ Art treein ta ’teece it 

aen 

An inconvenient demand for the motive of 
some procedure may be parried with: 

For fun and fancy, 
To please old Nancy 
The correct continuation of a child’s 
“Isn’t it funny !’’ used to be: 
The cat’s got money, 
And I’ve got none 
To have a bit of fun. 
As “none” and “fun” would make a poor 
thyme, I think, in any of the Cheshire 
dialects, this may not be a native product. 
II.—Dorser Worps. 


A list of Dorset words “‘ written out by 


an aged resident in Blandford ’’ was contri- 
buted to Somerset and Dorset Notes and 
Queries, xxi (1934), pp. 177-9. From it I have 
extracted, with the Editor’s kind permission, 
the following items as supplementary to the 
‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ and have added 
comparisons with apparently related words. 

Bander, ‘‘ to wander from the proper road.”’ 
‘E.D.D.’ Bandy, to wander or roam about; 
Worcs. and Glos. Figurative, from the move- 
ments of the ball in the game called ‘‘ bandy.”’ 

Drunch, ‘‘ to force anything with rude vio- 
lence.’’ Probably ‘ E.D.D.’ Drunge, to crowd, 
push, etc. ; other counties. 

Guddle, ‘‘ to drink greedily and heavily.”’ 
‘E.D.D.’ Guttle, same meaning, is not 
quoted for Dorset. Standard English 
oe guzzle.’’ 

Hannet. ‘‘ A ‘blue hannet,’ the blue corn- 
flower.’’ This may be an error for “ blue 
bonnet,’’ which is a Somerset name for 
Centaurea cyanus. 

Hull out, ‘‘to pour liquor from a jar or 
cask.”’ ‘E.D.D.’s’ nearest is Hull, vb,3, 4, 
with “‘up’’: to vomit; Midlands, E. Anglia. 

Jawl, ‘‘ to run, bolt at top speed.’’ 

Lilt, ‘‘ a wooden portable vat or shallow 
box, for putting pork into brine, or salting it 
down.”’ This should be Silt, from an O.E. 
word cognate with “ salt.’’ 

Merkin, ‘‘ a saucy urchin.’’ Perhaps for 
‘*merrikin.”” ‘E.D.D.’ has an adjective 
Merricking, rollicking, up to a lark ; Cheshire. 

Pimpersheen, ‘‘one who is not good at en- 
during hardships.’’ Probably for ‘‘ pimple- 
sheen ’’ (shin), the effect of sitting close to 
a fire. 

Raafe, ‘‘ a crowd of all sorts of people.” 
Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Raff, subs.3, a confused heap, 
a medley. Also U.S. “ raft,’’ and colloquial 
English “‘ riff-raff.’’ 

Spallick, ‘‘ a young rascal.’’ Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ 
Spelk, 9; Scottish and N. Country. Are 
these related to the Spélicans of Villon’s third 
‘ Ballade en jobelin ’? 

Twarp, ‘‘ to flog, thrash.”’ Possibly con- 
nected with Somerset ‘‘ trop’? and Devon 
‘‘trup,”’ words formerly used to increase a 
horse’s pace; or with “‘ toff,’”’ “ torf’’ (Kent 
only), having meanings connected with 
threshing. Cf, also ‘ E.D.D.’ Torfle, 4, to toss 
about, a meaning which appears to be inde- 
pendent of others given under that head. 

Zwicker, ‘‘ vigorous, alert, sprightly.” 
‘E.D.D.’ Swipper has the same meaning ; 
Scottish and N. of England. 


W. W. Grit. 
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DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 
(See anta pp. 38, 57.) 


81. Matrnew Raper. Son of Thomas Raper, 
citizen and grocer of London. (Mother’s 
name unknown). Born 1653. Married 
(i) Elizabeth (surname unknown) ; (ii) in 
1693, Fiducia, d. of John Lee of Plaistow, 
Sussex, and widow of John Steere of 
Wotton. Died July, 1713. 

A merchant of London in the parish of 
St. Martin, Ironmonger Lane. Lived in 
White Lion Court, Cornhill. 

Director 1712-3. 

82. Rosert Bristow. Son of Robt. Bristow, 
merchant of London, by Katherine 
Woolley, and grandson of No. 32. Born 
1688. Married Sarah, d. of Sir John 
Ward of Squerries, Kent (No. 25). Died 
3 Nov., 1737. 

Clerk Comptroller of the Household. 
M.P. for Winchelsea. Director of East 
India Co., 1716-7. Lived at Mitchel- 
dever, Hants. 

Director 1713-20. 

83. Jonn Epmonps. (Parentage unknown). 
Married (wife’s name unknown), Died 
October, 1720. 

A merchant in the parish of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, 

Director 1713-9. 

84. Sir Ricuarp Houston. Son of Abraham 
Houblon (No. 15) by his wife Dorothy, 
d. of Sir Richard Hubert. Born 19 Oct., 
1672. Unmarried. Died 14 Oct., 1724. 
Buried at Langley, West Sussex. 

Knighted 1715. Sheriff of Herts, 
1709-10. 

Director 1713-20. 

85. Ricnarp Cuiswett. Son of Richard 
Chiswell, bookseller and publisher, of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, by his second wife 
Mary, d. of Richard Royston, bookseller 
of London. Born 1673. Married Mary, 
d. of Thos. Trench, merchant of London. 
Died 13 May, 1751. Buried at Debden, 
Essex. 

A Turkey merchant. M.P. for Calne 
1714. Governor of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
and of the London Infirmary, and a 
Trustee of Morden College. Bought 
Debden Hall, Essex, in 1715. 

Director 1714-21. 

86. Sir Witi1am Son of John 
Jolliffe, Alderman of London, by Rebecca, 
d, of Walter Boothby, Alderman of 
London. Married Martha, d. of Thomas 


87. 


Foley of Whitley Court, Wygorn. Died 
7 March, 1750. Buried at Pleshey, 
Esse 


A Turkey merchant. Knighted 1715, 
Lived at Ewell, Surrey. 

Director 1714-42. 
Henry Lyett. (Parentage unknown), 
Apparently unmarried, as there is no 
mention of wife or children in his will 
(P.C.C. Isham 39). Died 2 Feb., 1731. 

A London merchant. Director of E, 
India Co. 1710-30, 

Director 1714-5. 


. Witt1am THompson. (Parentage un- 


known). Married Judith . . . (surname 
unknown). Died 29 June, 1728. 

Of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and of East 
Barnet. 

Director 1714-23. Deputy Governor 
1723-5, Governor 1725-7, Director 1727-8. 


89. Sir Joun Eytes, Bart. Eldest son of Sir 


Francis Eyles, Bt. (No. 34) by Eliza 
beth, d. of Richard Ayley. Born 1683. 
Married his cousin, Mary, d. of Joseph 
Haskin Styles of London by Sarah, d. 
of Sir John Eyles. Died 11 March, 
1745. 

Succeeded to the baronetcy 1716. Alder. 
man of London 1716-37, Sheriff 1719-20, 
Lord Mayor 1726-7. M.P. for Chippen- 
ham 1713-27, and for London 1727-34. 
Master of Haberdashers’ Co. 1716. Pre 
sident of St. Thomas’s Hospital 1737-45. 
Sub-Governor of South Sea Co. 1721-33. 
Postmaster-General 1739. Director of E. 
India Co. 1710-3 and 1717-20. Purchased 
the estate of Gidea Park, Essex. 

Director 1715-7. 

Barrincton Eaton. (Parentage and 
wife’s name unknown). Died 28 Oct., 
1734. 

A mercer of London. Lived at East 
Sheen in the house of Sir Gerard Conyers. 

Director 1716-32. 


91. Jonn Francis Favauier. Son of John 


Fauquier by Katherine . . . (surname 
unknown). Born at Clairac, France. 
Married Elizabeth Chamberlayne. Died 
22 Sept., 1726. 

Naturalized in 1698. Deputy Master 
of the Mint. His son, Francis, was 
Lieut.-Governor of Virginia, 1753-68. 

Director 1716-26. 

Humpnry Morice. Son of Humphry 
Morice, a Hamburg merchant, by Alice, 
d. of Sir Thos. Trollope, Bart., of Stam- 
ford Lines. Born c. 1679. Married (i) 
in 1704, Judith, d, of Thomas Sandes, 4 


Av 
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94. Sir Josepn Eyies. 


London merchant; (ii) in 1722, Kath- 
erine, d. of Peter — of Wandsworth, 
and widow of Wm. Hale of King’s Wal- 
den, Herts. Died 16 Nov., 1731. Buried 
at St. Peter-le-Poer. 

Merchant of London. M.P. for New- 
port (Cornwall) 1713-22, and for Gram- 
pound 1722-31. 

Director 1716-25, Deputy Governor 
1725-7, Governor 1727-9, Director 1729-31. 


. Moses Raper. Son of Matthew Raper 


(No. 81) by his first wife Elizabeth .. . 
(surname unknown). Born 1679. Married, 
in 1707, Martha, d. of Wm. Billers, 
haberdasher of London. Died 30 March, 
1748. Buried at ‘Thorley, Herts. 
(Monument). 

A silkman of London. President of 
Guy’s Hospital. Purchased the manor 
of Thorley in 1714, 

Director 1716-42. 


4th son of Sir Francis 
Eyles, Bart. (No. 34) by Elizabeth, d. 
of Richard Ayley, and brother of No. 89. 
Born c. 1690. Married Sarah, d. of Sir 
Jeffery Jefferies, Alderman of London. 
Died 8 Feb., 1740. Buried at St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate. 

Knighted 1724. Director of E. India 
Co. 1714-7, and 1721-2. Sheriff of London 
1724-5, Alderman 1739-40. M.P. for 
Devizes 1722-7 and 1734-40, and for 
Southwark 1727-34. Master of Haber- 
dashers’ Co. 1724-5. 

Director 1717-33. 


95. Sir Witt1am Humrreys, Bart. 2nd son 


of Nathaniel Humfreys, citizen and iron- 
monger of London. (Mother’s name un- 
known). Born 1651. Married (i) Mar- 
garet, d. of William Wintone of Dymock, 
Glos.; (ii) Ellen, widow of Robt. Lan- 
cashire, merchant of London. . Died 
26 Oct., 1735. Buried at St. Mildred, 
Poultry. 

Knighted 1704. Created a_ baronet 
1714. Citizen and ironmonger of London, 
Master of Ironmongers’ Co. 1705. Sheriff 
of London 1704-5, Alderman 1707-35, 
Lord Mayor 1714-5. M.P. for Marl- 
borough 1715-22. Director of E. India 
Co. 1711-5. Bought the manor of Jen- 
kins, Dagenham, Essex. 

Director 1719-30. 


. Ricoarp Du Cane. Son of Peter Du 


Cane of London by Jane, d. of Richard 
Booth, Alderman of London. Born 
$1 Oct., 1681. Married Anne, d. of 
Nehemiah Lyde of Coggeshall, Essex. 


97. 


98. 


100. 


101. 


102. Henry Herrine. 


Died 3 Oct., 1744. Buried at Coggeshall. 
Merchant in the parish of St. Pancras, 
Soper Lane. M.P. for Colchester, 1714. 
Director 1720-30. 
SamvueEt Hoven. Son of Joseph Holden, 
citizen and haberdasher of London by his 
second wife (name unknown). Born 
c. 1670. Married Jane . . . (surname 
unknown). Died 12 June, 1740. Buried 
at St. Bride, Fleet Street. 
A Russia merchant. Governor of the 


Russia Co. M.P. for Eastlow, Cornwall. 
Lived at Roehampton. 

Director 1720-7, Deputy Governor 
1727-9, Governor 1729-31, Director 
1731-40. 


Bryan Benson. (Parentage unknown). 
Probably unmarried. Died 14 Oct., 1758, 
at Charterhouse Square. 

A merchant of London and of Thurn- 
scoe, Yorks, 

Director 1721-33, Deputy Governor 

1733-5, Governor 1735-7. Director 
1737-58. 
Tuomas Cooke. (Parentage unknown). 
Born c. 1672. Married Elizabeth, d. of 
Sir Nathaniel Gould (No. 35). Died 
12 Aug., 1752, at Stoke Newington. 
Buried in the grounds of Morden Col- 
lege, Blackheath (upright and without a 
coffin). 

Merchant of London, and of Fleetwood 
House, Stoke Newington. 


Director 1721-35, Deputy Governor 


1735-7, Governor 1737-40, Director 
1740-52. 
DELILLERS CARBONNELL. 7th son of Wm. 


Carbonnell, a refugee from Caen, by 
Elizabeth, d. of John de Lillers, mer- 
chant of London. Born 1669. Married 

Elizabeth, d. of John Warren, merchant 
of Plymouth, and granddaughter of 
James Denew (No. 13). Died 4 May, 1747. 

Director 1722-38, Deputy Governor 
1738-40, Governor 1740-1, Director 
1741-7. 

Natuanret Goutp. 2nd son of John 
Gould (No. 52) by Rachel, d. of Peter 
Gelsthorpe, and nephew of Sir Nathaniel 
Gould (No. 35). Born c. 1690. Married 
Jane, d. of Humphry Thayer of Hatton 
Garden. Died 30 Mar., 1738, at Bath. 

Merchant in the parish of St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate. 

Director 1722-37. Deputy Governor 
1737-8. 


(Parentage un- 


known: probably related to Thomas Her- 
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103. The 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


ring, Archbishop of Canterbury). 
Married Mary . . . (probably d. of the 
Rev. Robt. Drewe). Died 9 Oct., 1752. 

A merchant in Mincing Lane, and of 
Chalfont. 

Director 1722-52. 
Hon. Horatio TowNnsHEND. 
Youngest son of Horatio, 1st Viscount 
Townshend of Raynham, Norfolk, by his 
second wife, Mary, d. of Sir Joseph Ashe 
of Twickenham. "Born c. 1674. arried 
Alice Starkey. Died 4 Oct., 1751. 

M.P. for Yarmouth, and afterwards 


for Heytesbury. Commissioner of 
Excise 1736. 
Director 1722-32, Deputy Governor 


1732-3, Governor 1733-5, Director 1735-6. 
Sir Epwarp Bettamy. (Parentage 
doubtful: probably the son of Humphrey 
Bellamy, a merchant of London). 
Married . . . (wife’s name unknown). 
Died 28 Mar., 1749. Buried at Wal- 
thamstow. 

Knighted 1727. Alderman of London 
1723-49, Sheriff 1724-5, Lord Mayor 


1734-5. Prime Warden, Fishmongers’ 
Co. 1724-6. President, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, 1748-9. 

Director 1723-9, Deputy Governor 
1729-31, Governor 1731-3, Director 
1733-49. 


MattHew Howarp. Son of Saml. How- 
ard of St. Mary-le-Bow by Hannah... 
(surname unknown). Born 1683. 
Married Britannia, d. of Thos. Cole. 
Died 22 Mar., 1738. Buried at St. 
Mary-le-Bow. (Monument). 

A London merchant of Hackney, and 
of Thorpe, Norfolk. 

Director 1723-38. 

Joun Otmius. Eldest son of Herman 
Olmius, a London merchant, by Judith, 
d. of John Drigue, of London. Born 
1678. Married Elizabeth, d. of Thos. 
Clarke, a London’ merchant. Died 
20 Dec., 1731. Buried at St. Olave 
Jewry. (Monument—now at St. Mar 
garet, Lothbury). 

A merchant in Austin Friars with a 
house in Old Jewry. High Sheriff of 
Fssex 1707. (His son, John, was created 
Baron Waltham in 1762). 

oe 1723-31. Deputy Governor in 
1731. 

Sir Francis Forpes. (Parentage un- 
known). Was apparently unmarried 
(see Will—P.C.C. Farrant 258). Died 
26 Sept., 1727. 

Knighted 1713. Alderman of London 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


1713-27, Sheriff 1713-4, Lord Mayor 
1725-6. Governor of Irish Society 1721-7, 
President, Christ’s Hospital, 1723-7, 
Master of Haberdashers’ Co, 1713-4, 

Director 1724-7. 

Wittram =Fawxener. Son of Wn, 
Fawkener, a mercer of London and Lord 
of the Manor of Ipping, Sussex, by 
Mary, d. of Ralph Boxe, druggist of 
London. (Wife’s name unknown), Died 
6 Apr., 1752. 

A merchant in the parish of Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, and of Marlow, 
Brother of Sir Ed. Fawkener of Wands- 
worth, and brother-in-law of Sir Peter 
Delmé (No. 41), 

Director 1724-41, Deputy Governor 
1741-3, Governor 1743-5, Director 1745-52, 
Sir Jonn Heatucorte, Bart. Son of Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote (No. 16) by Hester, d. 
of Christopher Rayner. Born 1689. Mar- 
ried Bridget, d. of Thos. White, M.P., of 
Tuxford. Died 5 Sept., 1759. 

M.P. for Grantham 1715-22, and for 
Bodmin 1733-41. Succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 1733. 

Director 1725-35. 

Joun (Parentage doubtful: 
probably the son of John Nicoll, d. 1708, 
and Sarah his wife, who were buried at 
Friern Barnet). (Wife’s name unknown), 
Died 9 Apr., 1731. Buried at Friern 
Barnet. 

Of Hatton Garden, London, and Colney 
Hatch, Middlx. 

Director 1726-31. 

Sir Francis Porten. (Parentage doubt- 
ful: probably the son of Daniel Porten, 
merchant of London.) Married Eliza- 
beth .... (surname unknown). Died 
22 Feb., 1728. Buried at St. Catherine 


Cree. 

‘Knighted 1726. Alderman of London 
1724-8, Sheriff 1725-6. Master of the 
Mercers’ Co. 1724-5. 

Director 1726-7. 

Stamp Brooxspank. Son of Joseph 
Brooksbank, of Healaugh Manor, Yorks., 
by Mary, d. of Richd. Stamp, of Reading. 
Born 1694. Married Elizabeth, d. of 
Joseph Thomson of Nonsuch Park, 
Surrey. Died 24 May, 1756. Buried in 
Bunhill Fields. 

M.P. for Colchester and for Saltash. 

Director 1728-40, Deputy Governor 
1740-1, Governor 1741-3. Director 1743-55. 
James Gavuttrer, (Parentage unknown). 
Married Martha Cottiby. Died 18 Jan., 
1748. 


18 Jan., 
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A merchant in Lime Street Square, 
London. 

Director 1728-48. 

114. Witu1am Hunt. (Parentage unknown). 
Twice married (wives’ names unknown). 
a 27 Apr., 1767. Buried at Wood- 
ford. 

A London merchant in Little Tower 
Street. Lived at the Manor House, 
Woodford, which he acquired in 1727. 

Director 1728-47, Deputy Governor 
1747-9, Governor 1749-52, Director 
1752-63. 

115. Witt1am SNELLING. (Parentage doubt- 
ful: probably a son of William Snelling 
of Bromley, Kent, by Elizabeth Ather.) 
Born c. 1680. Married Anna.. . (sur- 
name unknown), Died 25 Jan., 1740. 


A Turkey merchant in New Broad 
Street. 
Director 1728-40, 

116. Clement (Parentage un- 
known.) Born 1660. Married Ann 
Dilke. Died 12 June, 1734. Buried at 


St. Antholin. 
A merchant of London. 


1688. 
Director 1729-34. 

117. Josern Parce. Son of Joseph Paice, a 
London merchant. (Mother’s name un- 
known). Married Elizabeth . . . (sur- 
name unknown). Died 4 Feb., 1737. 

A merchant in Bucklersbury, and of 
Clapham. 
Director 1730-7. 

18. MatrHew Rappr. Son of Matthew 
=” (No. 81) by his first wife, Eliza- 
beth, and brother of Moses Raper (No. 
93). Born 1675. Married, in 1705, 
Elizabeth, d. of Wm. Billers, haberdasher 
of London. Died 18 June, 1748. Buried 
at Thorley, Herts. (Monument. ) 

Director 1730-48. 

19. James Spruman. (Parentage unknown). 
Born 1680. Married (wife’s name un- 
known.) Died 19 Nov., 1763. 

Director 1730-62. 

12. Ronert Atsop. (Parentage unknown). 
Married (wife’s name unknown). Died 
12 Mar., 1737. Buried at St. Michael 
Queenhithe. 

Auditor of the Imprest 1719-24. Alder- 
man of London 1726-37, Sheriff 1732-3, 
Governor of the Irish Soc. 1727-35, 
Master of| Haberdashers’ Co. 1730-2. 

Director 1731-7. 


Naturalised 


W. Marston AcrEs. 
(To be continued) 


“ QHELL’”’: ORIGIN OF THE NAME 
FOR SPIRIT.—Numerous advertise- 
ments on hoardings and in the columns of the 
Press, tell us that we can rely on “‘ Shell,’’ but 
what connection is there between the humble 
cockle-shell and this useful spirit? I recently 
met a friend who enlightened me. It appears 
that his father, when in business in Blackpool, 
dealt with considerable quantities of the little 
boxes which were covered with small shells, 
which many of us remember, but seldom see 
now. These boxes were manufactured in Man- 
chester and taken to Blackpool for sale. The 
maker himself took them to my informant’s 
father, who dealt in them wholesale. These 
two were friends and they always had tea to- 
gether. From the son of the Blackpool business 
man, I learnt that it was from the sale of 
these boxes that the manufacturer amassed 
sufficient capital to start business in motor 
spirit. 
What small ——- some of our great 
manufacturers have had. 
ALBERT WADE. 


HANGING LONDON. —1._ Garrick 
Theatre, 2, Charing Cross Road. Opened 
1889. It has long been an empty shell de- 
nuded of seats, and is now to be let on a 
building lease. An earlier Garrick Theatre 
was in Leman Street, Whitechapel (Sherson’s 
‘London’s Lost Theatres,’ pp. 38-30). 

2. Aldwych Theatre, 49, Aldwych. This 
was built for Sir Seymour Hicks and was 
opened in 1906. It is also clear of seats 
and in the sale market. 

J. ARDAGH. 


A SUPRA-CENTENARIAN (Cf. clxxvi. 
383, 446; clxxvii. 12, 211; s.v. ‘ Henry 
Jenkins: Supra-Centenarian ’).—The follow- 
ing extract from The Times for 26 June, 
1840, was reprinted in The Times for 26 June, 
1940. In view of the possible light that it 
throws on to the process by which incredibly 
great ages are sometimes attributed to dead 
persons, it may perhaps be thought worth 
reprinting yet a second time in ‘ N. and Q.’ 


Buried on Sunday, May 30, at Lawford, near 
Manningtree, a mariner of the name of White, 
whose age, according to the figures on his 
coffin, was 407 years, His great age called 
forth the wonder and amazement of several 
old folks, one saying: “I didn’t think he was 
half so old.” . . . A son of Crispin, calling 
the undertaker to account, was met with the 
following sapient reply: “Surely 4 and an 0 
stand for 40, therefore 40 and 7 must be 47,” 
this being the age of the deceased.— Ipswich 
Express. 

JosepH Morris. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ICTITIOUS NAMES POPE’S 
“MORAL ESSAYS.’—Pope’s ‘ Moral 
Essays ’ (1731-5) consist of a series of satiri- 
cal characters under fictitious names. Most 
of the characters are believed to have had liv- 
ing originals, but only a few so far have been 
identified with any certainty. Editors have 
generally relied exclusively on eighteenth- 
century guesses and have neglected the evi- 
dence of the actual names. But Pope’s names 
always meant something, and once Pope’s 
meaning has been grasped, the identification 
usually follows. A famous example is Atossa 
in ‘ Moral Essay II.’ Pope’s contemporaries 
were divided as to whether Atossa was Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, or Katherine, 
Duchess of Buckinghamshire. Atossa, how- 
ever, according to Herodotus, was the 
daughter of Cyrus and the sister of Cambyses 
—a fact which at once rules out the Duchess 
of Marlborough in favour of the Duchess of 
Buckinghamshire, who was the natural 
daughter of James II and a half-sister of the 
Old Pretender. 

The difficulty is to grasp what Pope meant 
to be the point of his names. Some of them 
are simple puns—e.g., Bubo (for Bubb Dod- 
ington), Cottar (for Sir John Cutler), Shylock 
(for the Earl of Selkirk), Worldly (for Wort- 
ley Montagu). Others allude to the most pro- 
minent characteristic of their originals—e.g., 
Curio (for the virtuoso Earl of Pembroke) 
and Uxorio (for the uxorious Earl of Bristol). 
Others are familiar names from history or 
legend—e.g., Adonis (for the effeminate Lord 
Hervey), Narses (for General Cadogan), 
Phryne (for Walpole’s mistress Maria Sker- 
rett). But there remain a number of names 
—sometimes only to be found in the earlier 
editions—that are very puzzling. Can any 
‘N. and Q.’ readers throw any light on the 
following : 

Babo (iv. 20).—Perhaps Charles, 2nd Baron 
Cadogan. 

Patritio (i. 81).—Sidney, 1st Earl of 
Godolphin. 

Philomedé (ii. 83).—Perhaps Henrietta, 
Duchess of Marlborough. 

Sabinus (iv. 89).—A lover of trees. 

Virro (iv. 13).—Possibly Benjamin Styles. 

F. W. Bateson. 

Temple House, Brill, Bucks. 


B REASON FOR THE WEARING OF 
WIGS.—‘‘ When, for instance, we look 
at portraits of seventeenth and eighteenth- 


century gentlemen in those dignified and im- 
pressive wigs, it is easy for us to fall into 
the allusion that their lives must have been 
extremely comfortable. It is easy to overlook 
the grim fact that they wore wigs because 
their heads were shaved, and their heads were 
shaved because living conditions, even among 
the wealthiest, were so dirty that shaving was 
then almost the only practicable way for them 
to keep free of lice.’’ 

The above is quoted from ‘The Voice of 
the Nazi,’ by W. A. Sinclair, 1940. Com- 
ments on the subject would be of interest, 


P. D. Munpy, 


GILVER VALUES IN THE GREAT WAR. 
—If I remember rightly, the value of 
silver appreciated enormously during some 
period of the Great War. Surplus domestic 
silver and unwanted wedding presents were 
turned into cash with very satisfactory re 
sults. What was the reason for this rise, 
which has not occurred during the present 


war? 
P. Di 


HRISTIAN NAME POSTHUMOUS, — 
Amongst the baptismal entries of the 
family of Maddy at Dorstone, Co. Hereford, 
occurs the Christian name ‘‘ Posthumous”’ in 
1782. He was thus named after his great- 
grandfather Posthumous Maddy, who was 
born posthumously in 1645. Do any 
readers know of any other instance of such 

a Christian name? 

H. R. E. R. 


E DRAGON-FLY IN LITERATURE— 

A friend of mine specialised for many 
years in the habits of these glorious insects 
which he kept to watch their emergence from 
the small water-tank with weeds provided 
for them. He asked me to find references to 
them for a little anthology, if, indeed, the 
notices of them to I 
charmin m by Landor now happily add 
to the aes ‘Oxford Book of English 
Verse.’ Will readers kindly add other refer- 
ences in verse? 

Has the insect lent a similitude to am 
aeroplane, which it strongly resembles in 
form? But nothing made by human hands 
can equal the brilliance of the long body, 
emerald green or dark blue. ss 

The first stage—that of the ‘‘ nymph 
under water for many months—presents @ 
rapacious piece of ugliness with formidable 
jaws, which Charles Kingsley has noticed in 


the ‘ Water Babies.’ Who gave the word 
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“nymph” to this creature? It is a case of 
Beauty and the Beast in two stages. The 
common country idea that the dragon-fly can 
sting is possibly due to its name, but is pure 
fiction. I should like a printed example of 
this belief. 

Ianoro. 


ABMS: IDENTIFICATION WANTED.— 
Can any of your readers identify the 
owners of the following arms, or give any 
information regarding the families concerned ? 

1. Or; on a bend gules a rose of the first, 
in sinister chief a martlet sable. 

2. Argent, a cross gules, in the first quarter 
a saltire engrailed azure, in the second 
quarter a patriarchal cross of the third. 

3. Argent, a lion rampant queue forchée 
gules, 


Petroc. MORPHYNNESON. 


ALCOHOL AS A FERTILISER. — Some 
time ago a friend quoted the Daily Tele- 
graph to me, telling how a man, whose toma- 
toes in a London back-garden were not thriv- 
ing, found that beer (a bottle a week) bucked 
them up wonderfully. That reminded me of 
a Greek epigram, ‘Anth. Pal.,’ ix. 247, 
which may be Englished thus: 

A lusty plane am I, by heavy handling from 

the South 
Uprooted and laid low upon the plain; 
But a bath of Bacchus set me up, and now I 


quench my drowth i 
In heat or cold with sweeter drink than 
rain, 


So, perishing I come to life, fixed firmly on 
m feat 


The sly thing that surer stands by drinking 
Bacchus _ neat. 

and I find in Macrobius, iii. 13, 3, that Hor- 
tensius made a practice of giving wine to his 
plane-trees; he once asked Cicero to change 
places with him in a law case, as he must 
needs go and give a drink of wine to a plane 
he had planted at his Tusculan villa, and 
with his own hands, ‘‘ ut ipse suffunderet.”’ 
Is there much more evidence of the practice? 


HIBERNICUS. 


A BIBLICAL ERROR. — Every Christmas 
Day we are still liable to hear, an- 
nounced in solemn tones, the astonishing state- 
ment, ‘‘ Thou hast multiplied the nation, and 
not increased the joy; they joy before thee 
according to the joy in harvest’”’ (Isaiah 
ix. 3). In the seventies of last century my 
father, and no doubt other well-informed 
rsons, omitted ‘‘ not,’? and now there is the 
vised Version to authorise the omission. 


That lesson is no doubt very familiar, but 
how many people know the true reading? Sir 
Ronald Storrs used the Authorized Version 
very effectively when he wrote with regard to 
British rule in Egypt, ‘‘ once more we had 
multiplied the harvest but not increased the 
joy.” And Dr. Mackail, writing in 1915, 
said that some such feeling now weighed upon 
the present age. What is the experience of 
—- as to the omission or retention of 
not ” 
Ricuarp Hussey. 


“(UAKER” THIS AND THAT.—In a 

very recent article, Captain E. V. 
Voska, an American Czech who was a leading 
agent of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, says of 
the German gun “ Big Bertha’? and her 
twin: 

French observation planes spotted two guns 
which fitted the description. They were pointed 
toward Paris and fired at intervals. Bombing 
eliminated them. But the shells continued to 
drop on Paris, The came another report from 
Ivan [a chief of intelligence]. The objects which 
the French had destroyed were “ Quaker guns ” 
made from huge timbers appropriately painted, 
trimmed and decorated. To add realism, the 
Germans had_ been near them 
“ Quaker gunfire ” with explosions of TNT. 

Under the word ‘‘ Quaker,’’ Horwill throws 
no light on this usage. About how far back 
does it go? 

FrEeDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


ESS.—Can any reader inform me whether 
there is any family connection between 
the follower of Hitler of this name, and 
Field-Marshal Hess, who was Radetzky’s 
Chief-of-Staff in the war in Italy in 1848? 


R. 


()RIGIN OF NAMES.—I should be grateful 
for hints as to the accepted etymology of 
the following surnames : 

Vizetelly, Enticknap, Urquhart, Meredith, 
Coleclough (Coldough), Boughey, Bormalack, 
Vernede, Budgen, Farquhar, Zangwill. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


AUTHORS SEEKING PROFESSIONAL 

ADVICE.—Lawyers frequently find that 
novelists go very far astray when dealing 
with ol proceedings in fiction. Even 
Dickens, who, because of his early training in 
a solicitor’s office, might be expected to have 
known something of the manner in which a 
breach of promise suit was conducted, came 
hopelessly to grief in Bardell v. Pickwick. 
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Some of my friends in the Temple have 
expressed astonishment at the wonderfully 
accurate handling by George Eliot of the com- 
plex legal plot of ‘ Felix Holt.’ But there 
is a very good reason for this; and it is to be 
found in Frederick Harrison’s ‘ Memoirs and 
Thoughts,’ where he explains how, as a prac- 
tising conveyancer in Lincoln’s Inn, he came 
to have a hand in the fashioning of the plot 
of what is one of the best four legal novels 
in English literature. Before submitting to 
George Eliot his scheme for the dispossession 
of the Transome estate, he, to ‘‘ make assur- 
ance doubly sure,’’ consulted a colleague at 
the Bar—a junior barrister who afterwards 
became Lord Herschell. One passage in the 
novel—the letter in chapt. xxi. written by 
Matthew Jermyn—is, it appears, entirely 
from the pen of Mr. Harrison. 

George Eliot was equally careful, too, when 
she came to write ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ for about 
an incidental point of law in that novel she 
invoked not only the friendly aid of Frederick 
Harrison, but also that of Lord Bowen, then 
a busy junior at the Common Law Bar. 

It should be interesting to know whether 
there are other instances of novelists who have 
exercised similar prudence in seeking that pro- 
fessional advice without which they are liable 
to make hopeless mistakes in dealing with 
complex guile outside the range of ordin- 
ary affairs. 

H. G. L. K. 


ATURALISATION. — What was_ the 
earliest form and manner of naturalising 

an alien in England? I believe by royal 
letters patent. Was the applicant officially 
recommended? Naturalisation as we under- 
stafid it does not, I think, go back beyond 
the sixteenth century. Who first introduced 
it? How long a period of residence in Eng- 
land was required before the alien could 
become a denizen? Are there instances of 
denization being granted by royal favour with- 
out the regulations being complied with? 
Which European countries have shown them- 
selves most easy in the denization of aliens? 


E. 
LACE-NAME MUGDOCK. — What are 
the derivation and meaning of this Scot- 
tish place-name? I believe it belongs to 


Stirling. 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Who first spoke of 
“ playing the sedulous ape ”?—and of whom? 
(Not in Gurney Benham). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Replies. 


TOMBSTONES: DATES AND 


LETTERING. 
(clxxviii, 245, 319, 358, 429; clxxix. 12.) 


ME: Cuas. Hatt Crovucn, at the last refer 
ence, has brought to memory the tombstone 
in East Peckham Churchyard. I am de 
cended from the subject of that to the memory 
of John Martin, 1760, whose rtrait in 
relief is still in good condition. The interest- 
ing point of this is that the portrait must 
have been a good likeness as descendants five 
or six generations later still preserve the char- 
acteristic features. I still maintain in a 
igs. churchyard, Capel nigh Ton- 
bridge, a row of ancestral memorials. One 
of these has the Good Samaritan as he would 
have appeared to the artist in 1740. The 
Samaritan is dressed as a yeoman farmer of 
the period with tricorn hat, full-skirted coat, 
breeches and top-boots; he is holding what 
looks like a pistol to the unfortunate’s head, 
but this is really a long phial with the oil 
and wine in it; out of his mouth is a label, 
and do thou likewise.’’ The wounded 
traveller has his clothing torn and is evi- 
dently in a bad way. But now comes in the 
sly humour of the sculptor; the priest is 
dressed in the full walking-dress of a parish 
priest of the time, cassock, hat and girdle. 
The Levite is represented by one who evidently 
accompanies the priest, viz., the parish clerk. 
This stone was photographed and published 
in Country Life some years ago. The resur 
rection scene is as Mr. Croucu describes. 

A good many years ago there was a series 
of articles on sculptured tombstones in East 
Kent. It appeared in a Maidstone paper, 
and stated that there was a school of mortuary 
mason sculptors in Maidstone from about 
1730 to 1790. 

In the churchyard here (Appledore) is 4 
bit of unconscious humour, too. On the back 
of a headstone to the memory of a mother 
and daughter, both named Susannah, is 
written: ‘‘ Line 4 and 8 read Susan.” Now 
it so happens both were baptized Susannah. 
Dr. William Munk, the historian of the 
Royal College of Physicians, a descendant of 
both, says in his MS. family history, now m 
my library, that his family had an uncon 
querable propensity for names other than the 
proper baptismal names. 


F. Cock. 
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FLERALDRY : A CURIOUS CHARGE 
(clxxviii. 388, 447). — This is a crude 
drawing of a double-headed eagle displayed 
inverted. If drawn correctly, and not inver- 
ted, it would represent the arms of Machyn, 
Or, a double-headed eagle displayed sable, oy 
its breast a fleur-de-lys argent. The presence 
of this quartering to the Cooke arms was due 
to the fact that Sir Anthony Cooke’s grand- 
father Philip married the daughter and 
heiress of Philip Malpas by the daughter 
and heiress of — Machyn. F. Chancellor’s 
‘Ancient Sepulchral Manuments of Essex,’ 
1890, has a fully illustrated description of Sir 
Anthony Cooke’s monument in Romford 
Church. The achievement thereon show 
Cooke, quarterly of nine, i.e., Cooke, Reming 
ton, Derwentwater, Malpas, Machyn, Belk 
nap, Boteler of Wemme, Sudeley, Montfort, 
impaling FitzWilliam, quarterly of fifteen, 
ie., Fitzwilliam, Warren, Lizours, Lacy of 
Clavering, Bertram, Clinton, Cromwell of 
Tattershall, Bernake of Tattershall, Dryby 
of Tattershall, Tattershall, D’ Albini, Blound- 
ville, Earl of Chester, Lupus Ear] of Chester, 
Marmion, Gernegan FitzHugh. 

The shield in the north window of the 
chancel in St. Michael’s Church, St. Albans, 
shows the arms of Bacon impaling Cooke, due 
to the marriage of Sir Nicholas Bacon of 
Gorhambury, Lord Keeper, with Anne, a 
daughter gf the aforesaid Sir Anthony Cooke. 
Here the Cooke impalement bears only seven 
ice., Cooke, Malpas, Belknap, 

achyn, Boteler of Wemme, Sudeley and 
Montfort. The Machyn quartering is the 
right way up. 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


EPRESENTATIVE FIGURES FROM 
FICTION OR DRAMA (elxxviii. 426).— 
The question that was recently asked and 
answered in ‘ N. and Q.,’ ‘‘ Who was Harold 
Lloyd?”?, shows how fleeting screen reputa- 
tions are. Fifteen years ago it would only 
have been necessary to point to the posters 
on any street hoarding. Is Charlie Chaplin 
still at all remembered? The cinema pro- 
vides a continual succession of figures who 
are known everywhere for a short time and 
then disappear completely. It has not enough 
stability to create a type, but the general 
knowledge of Dickens owes a great deal to 
both the stage and the screen. His novels were 
extensively dramatized in his life-time, and 
some of them are still produced on the stage 
from time to time. More people probably 
know of Sidney Carton through Sir John 


Martin-Harvey’s performance in ‘ The Only 
Way’ than through reading ‘ A Tale of Two 
Cities.’ In the first twenty years or so of 
this century the Dickens impersonater was a 
usual turn on the music-hall stage. M. 
Maurois, in his study of Dickens, remarks on 
the extraordinary popularity that this shows. 
He says that Balzac holds in France a similar 
reputation to that of Dickens in England, and 
that he is still widely read, but no one could 
hope for success as a Balzac impersonater. 
More recently still there have been very suc- 
cessful films made from Dickens’s novels, 
especially ‘ David Copperfield.’ About six or 
seven years ago I happened to notice that there 
were five amateur dramatic clubs in this 
neighbourhood performing versions of ‘A 
Christmas Carol’ at Christmas time; there 
was also a film of the story at the local 
cinemas, with Sir Seymour Hicks in the part 
of Scrooge, and the story was read on the wire- 
less on Christmas Eve. 

Yet of all Dickens’s characters, I think 
that -the one most firmly established in 
ordinary speech is from a book which is 
not especially popular: Bill Sikes, from 
‘Oliver Twist.” It seems to me that Bill 
Sikes is habitually mentioned as the typical 
English burglar, as opposed to the American 
gangster, by people who have no idea where 
the name comes from, who take it simply as 
a type name, like Tommy Atkins. Old 
Scrooge, for a killjoy who grudges other people 
the pleasures that he cannot enjoy himself, 
and Mr. Micawber, waiting for something to 
turn up, are both frequent types, but more 
definitely literary. 

Alice in Wonderland is generally known 
and recognised as a type, with the help of 
dramatizations and films, no doubt. Allu- 
sions to Alice are especially popular in the 
political press. Jekyll and Hyde, for the 
good and bad sides of a character or a situa- 
tion, have passed beyond the literary stage. 
They are often used as types by people who 
have never heard of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan operas have pro- 
vided a host of phrases, though none of the 
characters are sufficiently sharply drawn to 
have become types, but there is the adjective 
meaning ‘‘topsy-turvy,”’ 
‘* paradoxical,’’ like something that happens 
in a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. Your corre- 


spondent says that the stage has produced no 
types, but he himself mentions the ‘‘ robot,’’ 
who comes from Karel 
‘R.U.R.’ 


Capek’s play, 


M. H. Dopps. 
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((HRISTIAN NAME ANTHONY (clxxviii. 
388).—In 1930 there were a number of ris- 
ing young men naméd Anthony, who had 
caught the public eye, e.g., Anthony Asquith, 
son of the Earl of Oxford, who was a suc- 
cessful British film producer; Anthony Eden, 
the present statesman, who had just become 
prominent in politics; Anthony Armstrong, 
writer of humorous stories and thrillers. 
There was also a very popular American 
novel called ‘ Anthony Adverse,’ but I am not 
certain as to the year in which it was pub- 
lished. The cumulative effect of this was to 
make the name of Anthony popular, and boys 
born in 1930 would be given the name by 
their up-to-date parents. But it would seem 
that there must have been a previous period 
of popularity for Anthony from about 1890 
to 1900, to account for the fact that so many 
men of between thirty and forty were so called 
in 1930. Can the popularity of Anthony 
Hope’s novels have had anything to do with 
it? M. H. Dopps. 
Home House, Kells Lane, Gateshead. 


((APTAIN W. T. P. SHORTT (clxxix. 45). 
—Some biographical information may be 
found in the Western Antiquary, vol. i., 
pp. 120, 140 (1881) about William Taylor 
Peter Shortt. He died at Heidelberg on 
Oct. 16, 1881, being described as of Remen- 
ham House, Berks., late of the 34th and 17th 
Regiments, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
Shortt was the son of Lieut.-Colonel Shortt, 
of the 41st Regiment, who fell in the service 
of his country in 1813. W. T. P. Shortt was 
born in London; educated at Quebec and at 
Worcester College, Oxford; resided for some 
time in Rome, where perhaps his interest in 
antiquarian research may have been awak- 
ened ; became an officer in the British Army ; 
later settled in Exeter, which place he left 
finally for Germany in 1855. Shortt’s num- 
erous writings included ‘ Collectanea curiosa 
antiqua Dunmonia; or an essay on some 
druidical remains in Devon’ (1841); the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, contributions in 1827, 
part 2, pp. 3-4, signed W. S., 1836, part 2, 
p. 154, 1839, 1843, 1844, 1846; Gesta Anglo- 
Americana (1850), written in Greek and de- 
scribed in Notes and Gleanings, vol. i., p. 160 
(Exeter, 1888); Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, vol. ix., p. 182 
(1853-4); ‘Sylva antiqua Iscana numis- 
matica quinetiam figulina or Roman and 
other antiquities of Exeter’ (1840), reviewed in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1841, pp. 508-10; 
Trewman’s Exeter Flying Post, numerous 


contributions which have been preserved in 
the Stockdale Collection of the Exeter Dio 
cesan Architectural and Archaeological So¢j- 
ety, vols. I., J. (vol. F., pp. 351-369 may also 
be referred to); ‘A Visit to Milan, Florence 
and Rome . . . in 1821,’ reviewed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1823, part 2, pp. 
428-50. It must not be overlooked that an 
opinion has been expressed in the T'ransac- 
tions of the Devonshire Association, vol. lvii, 
p. 48 (1925) that Shortt’s Sylva is not worthy 
of serious consideration and that he was 
hoaxed. This opinion was based on an article 
on Greek coins at Exeter in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, series vii., vol. iv. M 


POLEMONI UM (clxxix. 29, 68).—This 
family of plants was named by Tourne- 
fort, French botanist, in 1700, after (as is 
supposed) Polemon, ancient King of Pontus. 
It comprises about 200 species, found in tem- 
perate regions of the Old and the New World, 
The form usually seen in gardens is Pole- 
monium caeruleum, originally from the 
Levant, commonly known as_ ‘‘ Jacob's 
Ladder ’’ in this country. According to the 
Century Dictionary, it is also called ‘‘ Make- 
bate’ and ‘‘ Charity,’’ but in over fifty 
years’ friendship with professional and 
amateur horticulturists, I have never heard 
either of those names used. 

In some parts of England the name of 
‘* Jacob’s Ladder ’’ is applied to the well- 
known ‘‘Solomon’s Seal,’’ a_ species of 
Polygonatum. 

A vure white form of P. caerulewm is some- 
times seen in gardens, but both blue and white 
being inclined to droop and wither when cut 
for house decoration, they are less in favour 
than formerly. 

Another species, P. reptans (or ‘‘ abscess 
root ’’), is in some localities called ‘‘ Forget- 
me-not,’’ another bad example of popular 
names ! G. M. 


There are many species in this genus from 
Europe, tropical Asia, North America, 
Mexico and Chili. The only British species 
is P. ceruleum L., a rare plant found in the 
North. It has many names, including “‘ Blue 
\WJacket,’’ ‘‘Greek Valerian,’ ‘‘ Joseph’s 
Walking-stick,’’ ‘‘ Ladder to Heaven,” “ Set- 


wall.” J. ARDAGH. 


[Our correspondent gives also the names noted 
at ante p. 68.1 


TINKED ” (clxxix. 27).—I remember my 
father (1830-1926) using the word with 
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the same meaning as in the query. He lived 

— of his life in a S. Worcestershire village 
ki mn). 

E, A. Wuire. 


An answer to this query will be found on 
p. 315—vol. vi. of the ‘E.D.D.’ The use of 
the word—which has nearly thirty meanings— 
is widely distributed, and the spelling varies 


tly. 
ia often heard the word used sixty years 
ago, by country people, in the counties of 
Warwick, Worcester, and Gloucester, and it is 
not yet obsolete, because many of the villagers 
remember their parents or grandparents say- 
ing: ‘‘ It’s been a unkid night ”’; of an iso- 
lated cottage: ‘‘ Ah! it’s a unkid place to live 
in’; or of a homesick daughter, who has left 
her situation: ‘‘ Her wouldn’t stop, ’cos her 
was unkid.”’ 
A. C. C. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ FORTUNES 
OF NIGEL’ (clxxix. 45).—1 (c); ‘‘ The 
famous Lord Napier of Scotland, the first 
inventor of logarithms, contrived also a set 
of square pieces, with numbers on them, made 
generally of ivory, which perform arith- 
metical and geometrical calculations and are 
commonly called Napier’s bones.’’—Z. Grey 
on ‘.Hudibras,’ iii. 2, 

(d) ‘‘ A proverbial phrase, meaning to be 
worn with age or care.’’—Nares, Of. Chap- 
man, etc., ‘ Eastward-Ho,’ V. i. 81; 
‘Euphues’ (Arber) 55, ‘“‘ When the black 
Crowes foote shall appeare in their eye, or 
the blacke Oxe treade on their foote’’; Bur- 
ton, ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ iii. 2, 5.3. 

(f) Axylus is mentioned at the beginning 
of the sixth Iliad, as entertaining all 
travellers. 

3 (c) “ Goujere, the French disease; from 
gouge, French, a French soldier's trull. Often 
used as an exclamation, instead of a coarser 
word ; corrupted to good year.’’—Nares. 

G. G. L. 
V. R. 

3 (g). The word “‘ viretot’’ is used by 
Chaucer in the ‘Canterbury Tales’ in the 
Miller’s Story. 

Why rise ye so rathe? Ey, benedicite, 

What eyleth yow? Some gay gerl, God it woot, 

Hath bronght you thus upon the viritoot. 


Upon this expression Skeat comments as 
follows : 


The meaning is unknown but the context 
tequires the sense of “upon the move” ocr 
tr.” My guess is that viri is from the 


French virer, to turn (Compare English vire- 


lay), and that toot represents the old French, 
tot (Latin totum, French tout), all; so that 
viretoot may mean turn-all, 
F. N. Robinson, in the Cambridge edition of 
Chaucer, concurs with Skeat’s interpretation. 
G. CaraLant. 


(THE LEANING TOWER (clxxviii. 444; 

clxxix. 29, 52).—Of the towers mentioned 
at the second reference, I have at various 
times closely inspected, and also climbed, those 
at Pisa, Gorincham (sic) or Gorcum, Pinch- 
beck, Bologna, and many others in Spain and 
Italy. The most impressive are Asinelli and 
Garisenda at Bologna, because their declina- 
tions are so different, and they are so closely 
adjacent but being of ugly yellow brick and 
without architectural features or adornment, 
they cannot be called beautiful in any way. 
I have no doubt at all that all of them have 
at some time settled on their foundations and 
that none of them was intended to deviate 
from the vertical by its designer. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ERMITS OR SOLITARIES (clxxviii. 
445 ; clxxix. 33).—Much useful informa- 
tion about these folks will be found in Abbot 
Gasquet’s Preface to Morton’s edition of the 
‘Ancren Riwle’ (De la More Press, 1905), 
and also in R. H. Benson’s ‘ History of 

Richard Raynal’ (Pitman, 1906). 

Epwarp J. G. Fors. 


()SSIFICATION OF THE BODY (clxxix. 

47).—Myositis Ossificans Progressiva is 
a rare disease in which the muscles of the 
body are gradually converted into bone. It 
begins in childhood, sometimes intermits, but 
is always fatal. ere is no remedy, and its 
cause is unknown. 

F. W. Morton Pater. 


The disease to which Rueprecyn1an alludes 
was first fully described by Minchmeyer 
(Zeitschrift fiir rationelle Medicin, 1869. 
3 R. xxxiv. 9), who gave it the name of 
““myositis ossificans progressiva.’’ It is 
characterized by a tendency for several muscles 
of the body to undergo ossification. The 
cause of the disease is not known, but it is 

robably due to a congenital constitutional 
isturbance. 

J. D. M.D. 


SURNAMES (clxxviii. 190). 
—In the Visitation of Huntingdonshire, 
1613, p. 13, I came across the following un- 
common surname, viz., ‘‘ Anna filia et hares 
Thomi de St. Marke.” 
ArTuur W. Marks. 
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The Library. 


Italy in the Making: Jan. 1, 1848, to Now. 16, 
1848. By G. F. H. and J. Berkeley. 
(Cambridge University Press. £1 5s. net). 


HIS is vol. iii. of the long and highly de- 
tailed study of all that went to the mak- 
ing of the present Kingdom of Italy from 
1815 onwards, by authors who have devoted 
many years to research and reflection upon 
the ample records of a series of strongly 
arresting events. The year 1848 is marked by 
tremendous efforts and upheavals, by military 
operations well fitted to engage the attention 
of a soldier, and by failure. In a sense the 
story of Italy in 1848 ends on a note of final- 
ity; it could be argued that everything for 
Italian freedom and for Italian unity was to 
do over again. Yet the history of this year 
which brought forth such vehemence of politi- 
cal idealism and such unsurpassed courage, 
which demonstrated, too, the disastrous futil- 
ity of faction and the dangers of what we may 
call half-leadership (when opposed to expert 
and thoroughgoing leadership in command of 
trained forces with their unquestioning obedi- 
ence), must by no means be counted as value- 
less. Looked at as a whole and as an attempt 
to reconstitute the state and the policy of a 
nation, it bears some resemblance—amid so 
much obvious difference—to the history of the 
League of Nations. 

The writers have had three main, inter- 
twined, lines of interest to deal with, and in 
their clear, easy, readable style they deal with 
them all effectively. The foremost is the line 
of political interest. The liberalism which to 
the continental youth of 1848 is what Fascism, 
National-Socialism and Communism are to 
the continental youth of 1940, has of late re- 
ceived a good deal of harsh treatment. Man, 
no doubt—as we have lately been so eloquently 
told—has an unconquerable passion for free- 
dom. Yet experience of freedom is as much 
needed to make the true freeman as exprience 
of soldiering is needed to make the true 
soldier. In both spheres it is the regulars, the 
veterans, who count, and the writers, setting 
forth the complicated response of the Italian 
States to the impulse from the French revo- 
lution of 1848, do not fail to make that point. 
It is one which has its application in our own 
day. One clue to the turmoil, the instability 
and the blindness of the Italy of 1848, is the 
lack of actual experience of liberty. 


Next, there is the interest of the military 
operations. These are described fully and 


| illustrated by good maps and ground-plang 


The Italian armies had no leader to be pitted 
with much hope of success against Radetaky; 
their regular soldiers were all too few in the 
face of the famous, well-tried Austrian regi- 
ments, and the undoubted courage of so m 
of the recruits could not avail to redress the 
balance. And there were besides, instances of 
miscalculation and crass mistakes which, ag 
one reads the story of them, take on an air 
of dogging ill-luck, of destiny. Some of the 
fighting is as fine as anything recorded in hig 
tory. That sympathy for the defeated which 
is part of the groundwork of the love of 
frageay may find full scope in these pages, 
hirdly, there is the study of character. In 
an unobtrusive way great pains have evidently 
been spent on some of the portraiture, 
Radetzky, Mamiani, Rossi stand out well 
against a background of the less important 
politicians and military leaders more lightly 
sketched in. But, in this point of view, the 
main interest is naturally focussed on Charles 
Albert and Pio Nono. We were glad to ee 
more justice than is perhaps usual done 
Charles Albert-—or should we rather say 
more than common understanding of him dit 
played. His military ability also receives 
satisfactory and discriminating recognition. 
Pio Nono is in some way an easier character 
for the modern observer to estimate and por 
tray, though to his contemporaries his acts 
and aims presented anomalies enough. Here, 
emphasis — not by all historians made suf 
ficient—is duly laid on his clear perception 
that the Papacy was bound to preserve it 
international quality as forming a strong part 
of Pio Nono’s motive in refusing to declare 
war against Austria. The Vatican Council 
and all that came out of it, with the conse 
quent expansion of the Papal theory, can bé 
seen without difficulty to be a natural—tho 
not altogether a direct—consequence of | 
Pope’s entertainment first, and then rejer 
tion, of the ideas of liberalism. The mumdet 
of Rossi, the revolution in Rome, the loss of 
the Papal State, events which may at the 
time of their occurrence have seemed even @ 
himself disastrous, have proved, as is 
account shadows forth, of actual advantage# 
the position of the Pope in Europe—and Pio 
Nono’s own conduct and measures were in 20 
small degree the means which contributed @ 
the favourable result. 
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